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Rural Discourses—No. XXII. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR, 





‘Thou crownest the Year with thy Goodness.”’ 


lives, and at this season of the 
P final ingathering of the latter 
Harvest, it isa wholesome custom 
to set apart a day for rendering 
thanks to Him who hath given us 
all things richly to enjoy. The 
poor tribute of grateful praise is 






great mercies. Let the fruit of our lips 
J then be as hearty as the benefaction is 
abundant. Some men acquire a stingy 
habit, even in thankfulness, as if it 
made them poorer to be very grateful, 
while it does make them really poorer 
to withhold this just due, in a leanness 
of soul, which is the very worst kind of 
Some people do not like even to be placed 
They rather suffer in- 


poverty. 
under obligation to any one. 
convenience, and do extra labors themselves, than 


wear the graceful yoke of obligation. Aye! they 
are graceful in nothing, not in giving any more than 
receiving. Their accidentally attempted amenities 
are like the stiff friskings of a cart horse in a pas- 
ture, whose very jubilations only betrays his awk- 
wardness. 

This is not the way for Christian people to live. 


| We are none of us so strong of ourselves that we 


’ the human soul. 


2 bigs alias Bane 


) her own single life. 


We must in- 
tertwine affections to realize the full development of 
A man is not all a man is capable 
of being, who lives only in his own single life. God 
made them in the beginning to be wedded, that they 
might give and take the blessing of sociality. Soa 


need no sympathy from our fellows. 


woman is not all a woman is capable of being, in 
This is a higher and more per- 
fect type of the fullness I was just speaking of, that 
people—good people, even, who only know the lux- 
ury of giving more or less liberally—do not come to 
appreciate the full blessing of Gratitude. Nor do 
they who only receive, but it has its perfect develop- 
ment in the soul which knows how to give and take 
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|just spoken of. 
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| liberally, and at the same time, gna ; and the 


stingy churl who arrogates to himself the prerogative 
of living apart and independent from these mutual 


|relations, only starves his proud soul, and dwarfs it to 
LESSINGS and mercies have % thing that has neither grace or goodness. 
followed us all the days of our| 


I am glad to believe that but few of my rural read- 
ers are tempted to such an unlovely life as this I have 
They, of all people, feel the daily 
necessity of cultivating the graces of mutual depend- 
ence, since day by day they look up for the gifts of 
rain and sun, or protection from the storm and cold. 
They, of all men, should be on good terms with the 
Giver, and learn the lessons of gratitude. But in 
spite of all these incitements, we sometimes see far- 
mers whose lives are a continual snarl. They snarl 
at the rain, the wind, the heat—they snarl at the day 
and again at the night. They snarl at their work, at 
their cattle, and even at their wives and children! 
What a life is theirs! fanned by no sweet gales of 
thankfulness either in giving or receiving, in such a 
way as makes giving or receiving a blessing to them- 
selves. 

Verily hath God crowned this year with His good- 
ness. On his part hath He done all things well : 
while men are writhing under the recoil of their own 
mad schemes of becoming suddenly rich, God has 
more than half healed the calamity, by filling our 
barns with plenty, making our herds sleek with 
abundant forage, and our beeves roll in fatness. 


| With all these, and a conscience void of offence, 
|farmers can look the approaching winter full in 


the face, and if they cannot sell as high as they 
have been wont to, they can enjoy it so much 
the cheaper. 

I have argued that an intelligent gratitude is as 
much a thing of education and habit as mathemat- 
ics or astronomy. Of course it is a higher species of 
education, but we must acquire the capacity by use. 
Preachers tell us that some people will be a great 
deal happier in heaven than others equally innocent, 
because they have attained a greater capacity, and 
can hold more felicity : that is what I mean by this 
Now, good rural reader, put this little 
sermon into your Thanksgiving supper, and see how 
it will spice a roast turkey ora plum pudding ; or 
what is better, how it will season the grace before 
meat and the thanks after. 


argument. 
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Wolf Teeth and Hooks in Horses. 





BY PROF, CHARLES M. WOOD, V. 8. 





Mr. Epiror :—The Editors of certain news- 
papers, in various parts of the country, are ac- 
customed to publish, occasionally, recipes in their 
papers for the cure of diseases in animals. In al- 
most every case, such publications tend to do 
more harm than good ; for diseases are liable to 
be mistaken, and a remedy for one disease may 
prove the reverse for another. But supposing 
the disease to be accurately ascertained, in too} 
many instances the remedy proposed is worse than 
the disease. 

These remarks have been proposed from read- 
ing a recent number of the “ Country Gentle- 
man.” It was a reply to a communication on 
“Wolf Teeth” in the mouths of horses. The wri- 
ter relates a case of disease of the eye of a favor- 
ite young mare, which, he says, caused total blind-. 
ness. He luckily met with a person who inform- 
ed him that the cause was “ wolf teeth;” and up- 
on examination of the mouth of the animal, he ac- 
tually found a tooth adhering to the first grinder 
on the side of the mouth opposite to the eye af- 
fected. This excrescence was removed with an 
iron bar and a hammer in a moment, without any 
apparent pain to the animal; and soon after the 
operation, (as he says,) the eye became apparently 
cured. sut in a short time it showed strong 
signs of the old difficulty. As no more wolf teeth 
could be discovered in the mouth, the animal was 
thought to be doomed, so far as all seeing was 
concerned. But seeking advice from a man 
skilled in a kinds of cases to which horse flesh 
is liable, he pronounced it to be a hook !— not 
hook and eye; but a Aook in the eye. This he 
called a fleshy substance on the inside of the eye- 
lid, tipped with a hard point, which scratches the 
eye-ball, causing irritation, film, and consequent 
blindness. We are then told, that this “hoax” 
(for such it really is,) is more difficult to be re- 
moved than the extracting of the woof tooth with 
a crow bar and hammer. Next comes the mode 
of securing the animal; and great caution is said 
to be necessary to prevent the animal from start- 
ing, as it might cause the operator’s knife to 
wound and ruin the eye. Then the animal is 
made fast to a hole in the side of a barn—the 
head, covered with a blanket, should be held 
firmly inisde the barn by two men. Then comes 
the operation. The finger is put between the 
hook and the eye-ball—the hook resting upon 
the finger-nail—then, with a small, keen blade, 
the hook is cut out as near the root as possible. — 
The eye thus wounded, he says, will be sore; and 
we should think that there could be no doubt 
of it. 

The animal, (as it appears,) had been “hoaxed” 
thrée times, at intervals of from six months to a 
year; yet, the writer is of the opinion that one 
thorough operation would have been sufficient. 
And he then sagely remarks, that the eye has not 
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sight is not wholly lost! which is indeed wonder- 
ful. The last “hook” was removed two years 
ago; and, he says, there has been no re-appear- 
ance. In closing his article the writer says, 
“these are facts—the opinions of writers on the 
subject to the contrary, notwithstanding.” It is 
clear to us that he has been pretty well hooked 
himself. 

This substance in the eye of the horse, called 
the haw, or hook, is known to anatomists as the 
“nictitans membrane,” and is an appendage to the 
“ retractor oculi,” or retractor muscle of the eye, 
and on which its action depends. It is cartilagi- 
nous, situated behind the inferior canthus, between 
the eye-ball and the side of the orbit. In a heal- 
thy condition, the cuticular margin of this sub- 
stance is commonly black—which part is only vis- 
ible externally. In disease of the eye this mem- 
brane, or cartilage, becomes swollen ; or its pro- 
jection may be caused by the action of the retrac- 
tor muscle drawing the eye inward to escape the 
irritation caused by the light. And thus the nic- 
titans membrane is forced over the eye, acting, as 
it were, as a third eye-lid, for wiping away dust 
or other foreign bodies. Horse-owners, mistak- 
ing effect for cause, argue that this membrane, 
which is more readily seen when the eye is dis- 
eased, must be the cause of all the trouble ; and 
then they immediately secure the animal to a 
“hole in the side of the barn,” and, armed with 
needle and thread and a small keen blade, extir- 
pate, by piece-meal, the supposed offending sub- 
stance, sometimes by three different operations.— 
And thus the supposed remedy becomes itself a 
disease which they cannot control. 

In “ Mason’s Farrier Improved,” a writer says, 
the “hooks” is a substance growing upon the in- 
ner edge of the washer or caruncle of the eye; 
that it causes great pain to the eye, tightness of 
the skin, stiffness of the hind legs—and finally, a 
general spasmodic affection of the whole system. 
All this is to be cured in the following manner, 
viz.: by securing the animal and removing the 
hook—being careful to impress upon the reader 
that the piece cut must not be larger than one- 
fourth the size of a fourpence half-penny. Anoth- 
er piece meal operation. Subsequent treatment 
—The eye should be washed with salt and water, 
the legs, up to the belly, to be bathed in equal 
parts of vinegar, spirit and oil, or fresh butter.— 
The food should be bran and oats, with a spoon- 
ful of sulphur and saltpetre. And a cure is prom- 
ised in four or five days. He further says :— 
“ Great care should be taken not to cut too large 
a piece from the caruncle, as it disfigures the eye 
and sometimes produces blindness.” 

In an old number of the “ American Farmer ” 
we find the following in a communication from 
W. V. Murray. It was published in 1830, and 
shows the absurdity of the above treatment.— 
“ Before I was acquainted with this subject, I had 
two fine horses sacrificed to this mistaken and ru- 
inous operation. Ignorant quacks do not know 
the horse has a membrane, pecular to the animal, 





regained its clearness entirely. But, he says, the 





which is at pleasure drawn over the eye. The 
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enlargement of this by fever produces the appear-| 
ance, Which, in jockey slang, is called the ‘hooks.’ 
Reduce the fever by depletion, such as bleeding 
and purging, and the hooks will disappear. That 
is, the membrane will be restored to its natural | 
size and office ; which is, to clear the eye from| 
dust, ete. I need not say the cutting out of this | 
membrane is unnecessary, as I have proved the 
uselessness of the operation by restoring a horse | 
without it.” 

Thus we see, that Mr. Murray has, years ago, | 
declared what we now sustain. And if some of} 
our practitioners had more acquaintance with the | 
writings of those who have gone before them, and | 
did not suppose that everything which they had 
not themselves seen was something entirely new, 
they would be much wiser than they are, and 
would save the journals from the communication 
of wonders and miracles. Much benefit may be 
derived from notices of any new and peculiar fea- 
ture of disease. Its successful treatment by any 
one (qualified) of the profession, will save years 
of experiment and of failure. The veterinary 
journals are open to all, for a small fee; and no 


/man who desires to advance his own interests, or 


would acquire the confidence of the public, should 
fail to be a constant reader.— American Veterinary 
Journal. 
a ee , 
Benefits of Draining, 
Uron THE MECHANICAL CONDITION OF SOILS. 


Were anything wanting to establish the value 
of draining as the foundation of all improvement 
in cultivation, it has been furnished us this sea- 
son. It is certainly the most economical. Drain- 
ing tiles are comparatively cheap ; an inch and a 
half or two-inch pipe is of ample capacity, except 
for mains. Depth is of great importance. Even 
in tenacious soils, the drains should be three and 
a half or four feet deep. At this depth, their in- 


‘fluence extends over a greater space; conse- 
quently, fewer drains are necessary than when 


a faint idea of the increased 


: 
| 


ne ee 


' chemist. 


they are placed near the surface. Those who 
have not had experience in this matter, have but 
yalue it confers on 
the soil. Perhaps the best argument in favor of 
draining, is the fact that those who have experi- 
mented on a small scale are profiting by experi- 
ence, and extending their operations. Agricultu- 
ral chemists have much to answer for in their 
almost total neglect of enforcing the improve- 
ment of the mechanical condition of the soil ; 
they have dwelt too exclusively upon its chemical 
constituents ; indeed, the physical condition of the 
soil is seldom connected with the analysis of the 
In a former volume (1849) I took oc- 
casion to allude to this subject; more recently, 


we find an increased attention given it by scien- 


tific writers. 
posing power 
or absence in 


So much depends upon the decom- 
of the atmosphere, that its presence 
a soil will materially affect its pro- 
ductiveness. The soil should be considered as a 
laboratory, in which, by the aid of air and mois- 
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ture, chemical changes are constantly occurring, 
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preparing the various kinds of plants food for ad- 
mission to roots. But let the atmospheric influ- 
ences be excluded, and this process is stopped ; 
the most valuable ingredients, although present, 
may now remain unavailable and useless to vege- 
tation, because not in a condition fitted for absorp- 
tion. It has been proved that soils which, on an- 
alysis, have shown a sufficiency of ingredients for 
a crop, have proved unproductive, because these 
matters have not been present in an available 
form. Draining removes the surplus water, and 
allows the unimpeded access of the various gases 
upon which vegetable life wholly depends.—W. 
SAUNDERS, in Horticulturist. 





The Huskers. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 





Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard | 
Heap high the Golden Corn ! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 


From out her lavish horn. 


Let other lands exulting glean 


The apple from the pine, 
The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine :— 

We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 
To cheer us when the storm shall drift 


Our harvest fields with snow. 


When spring-time came with flower and bud, 
And grasses green and young, 
And 


Like mad musicians sung, 


merry bob’links, in the wood, 


We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber-crows away. 


All through the long bright days of June, 
Its leaves grew thin and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair, 


And now, with Autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There, richer than the fabled gift 
Of golden showers of old, 

Fair hands the breken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold. 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly board, 
Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 


By homespun beauty poured. 


Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our corn-fed girls ! 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat-field to the fly : 

But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod ; 

Still let us for His Golden Corn 
Send up our thanks to God ! 
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Something about Plows. 


Of all farming implements, we give the PLOW 
the first place of importance. Forty years ago, 
when we took our first lessons in plowing, by riding 


on the beam, farmers had only one kind of plow, of 


different sizes, made of the best kind of oak—massive 
beam, mold board, land side, standard—all except the 
wrought iron share, and long bolt; and many is the 
week our boy legs have trudged between the handles 
of such an institution, after a yoke of oxen with a 
horse on the lead. 
discretion—that is, twenty-one_and a wife,—the cast 





in Ohio were as scarce as honest lawyers in chan-|a rude forge, and commenced to “ work his passage.” 
At the beginning of that year, a blacksmith| On the Ist of Feb., 1848,he inserted a modest adver- 
tisement in the Ohio Cultivator, offering to furnish 
| steel plows, and “ warrant the share and moldboard 
of every one to polish throughout, in any soil, how: | 
This was thought a very bold proposi- 
tion, and brought orders from some of our heavy 


cery. 


from the West who had learned to make steel plows, 
cam* to Gambier, Knox Co.,O., with his young fam- 
ily, for the purpose of educating himself for a minis- 


ter of the gospel, at Kenyon College. 


capital but a good trade and a stout heart, he set up 


When we arrived at the years of 


am PB nr ha 


Having no 


iron plow was coming in fashion, but though a great 
improvement upon the timber plow, it was such a 


thing as no modern farmer would take as a gift, for | 


his use now. 


The opening of the rich black lands of the West, | 


created a demand for a plow that would scour, which 
the best cast plows would not do upon the prairies or 


upon the Scioto bottoms. Then the steel plow was 


brought out, and the bottom farmers could hardly | 


credit the tale that a plow was found that would run 
clean in any soil. Up to the year 1848, steel plows 


(| —_—_— 























ever damp.” 
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The plows justified the warranty, 
and the student-blacksmith had his hands full of 
work. Having acquitted himself creditably in both 
capacities, the student laid aside his leather apron 
and hammer, and betook himself more exclusively to 
the surplice and prayer book, while others have kept 
up the apostolic succession of the plow. We will not 
say in which capacity the blacksmith has done the 
most good to his country. Certain it is, that as al 
plow maker, he deserves the meed of a most Honor- | 
able Mention, and now as we sometimes take the firm 
hand of Rev. E. A. Srrone, and look into his keen 
eye and determined face, we feel like pronouncing 


Valley farmers. 
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double plow ; and we have wondered that heavy far- 
mers would allow themselves to lose upon a single 
crop of wheat, what would pay for several good plows, 
because a mistaken economy led them to use a com- 


/mon steel plow that cost only some $15, rather than 


pay $22, or at most $25, for a steel double plow that 
would make a seed+bed as handsome and clean as if 
it was done with a spade—not a weed or tuft of grass 
left uncovered, and the whvle surface even and as 
fine as meal. Here is another grand advantage— 
upon a sod field thus prepared with but one plowing, 
you can go on with the wheat drill, or cultivator 


| plow. and put in the seed at once, with all the ele- 


upon him the Benediction of Agriculture, aud when | ments of fertility in the right place. The double 
we go to the beautiful village on Gambier Hill, we | plow will turn a furrow as deep as it is wide, and 
look upon the site of that rude forge, with as much] with less proportionable draft than any single plow 


interest as we used to muse among the ruins of Ti-| 
conderoga and Crown Point. | 

Of late years, the plow makers have been exercis- | 
ing their best skill in fashioning a plow that shall 
turn the soil in the best manner, with the least pos- | 
sible draft. Plow makers and farmers are both| 
learning that what has been called “ A Plow for| 
General Purposes” is as much of a misnomer as| 
what some of our Agricultural Society officers call 
in their lists “ A Horse of All Work.” In an econ- 


omical sense, neither of these things exists. 


more in this No. than to present the two accompany- 
ing illustrations. 
signed for turning a furrow wider than it is deep, 
which any single plow must do to work well. There 
is a certain just proportion of width to depth in sin- 


ple plowing, which we will discuss in a future paper. | 


The plow here represented is Gill’s Combination, 
No. 7,a full two horse plow, steel mold and cast 
point. The advantage claimed for the cast point, is, 
that it is more readily replaced, and at less cost, than 
a steel point, and will hold its form and edge longer. 
The point will always scour, even in loose soil. The 
objection to the cast point is, that in prairie lands 
where there are a multitude of tough iron weed, and 
other roots, the edge cannot be kept quite keen enough 
to cut them all off in passing, while for such purposes, 
a steel point, ground sharp every day, is more effective. 

But we desire to call more particular attention to 
the second figure, which is a new double plow, just 
got up by Mr. Gill, after numerous experiments and 
trials with the most popular plows in use. In 1851, 
Newell French of Michigan came here with his cast 
iron double plow, then justinvented. It was tried on 
sod ground, by our most intelligent farmers, and pro- 
nounced good. We believe the double plow has 


never been sufficiently appreciated. For the purpose 


The first is a single sod plow, de-| 


can possibly do. 

Henry F. French, of the New England Farmer, 
who has been traveling in Europe the past year, 
speaks very highly of the plowing done in that coun- 
try, and says that their work is done far better than 
ours, and that it is either because they have better 


plows, or hold them better than we do. He thinks 
bad plowing is one of our national sins. However 


much truth there may be in this rebuke, we rather 
guess Mr. French’s observations in America has been 


| chiefly confined to the bunty Yankee plows of Boston, 
With these preliminary remarks, we shall do no| 


which a Western farmer would not take as a gift. 
| But if bad plows and bad plowing is one of our sins, 
we are sure of one thing—that the means of reforma- 
tion are now within our reach, and that too without go- 
ing outside of our jurisdiction for the thing to do it with. 


— 
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Great Crop of Potatoes. 


| Frrenp Harris :—This evening I finished 
|measuring a lot of Irish potatoes of the long red 
| variety, raised from three pecks of seed planted 
on one-eighth of an acre of ground, drilled in rows 
some three and a half feet apart, the pieces cut so 
as to leave about two eyes to each piece. These 
pieces were placed about two feet apart in the 
| drills, I covered them with a plow, and when 
they had come nearly through the ground—some 
of them had come through—I took a very heavy 
two horse harrow, and went twice over each row, 
thus thoroughly mellowing the ground, and de- 
stroying the young weeds, without much injury to 
the young potato sprouts; for if we happen to 
| break off one of these, they will sprout again. In 
a very short time my potatoes were up very beau- 
tifully, and by the time they needed further at- 
tention, they were large enough to hill up with a 
|plow. I worked them with a double shovel plow, 
| (the shovels made of steel,) as occasion required. 
|Thus I kept out the weeds without hoeing, and 
with very little labor. I have full fifty bushels 
of very large potatoes. This from one-eighth of 





} 
| 


for which it is designed, we think it is the most val-| an acre, is at the rate of four hundred bushels per 
uable implement of all the diggers. Put its work| acre. Readers of the Odio Cultivator, if any of 
side by side with the best single sod plow in the you can beat this, I want you to tell how it was done. 
world, and the contrast is largely in favor of the| Logan Co., 10th mo., 13857. Joan GREEN. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. | 
The Tendency to Spread. 


Annexation is the watchword of the day. Un- 
cle Sam would annex Central America, South} 
America, Canada, Cuba and the Sandwich Is- 
lands, and looks with covetous eye on the Moon 
and Jupiter, and of course each little Uncle Sam, 
in imitation of his illustrious sire, follows in the 
old man’s footsteps, and does in a small way what 
Sam does in a large. The farmer, in his quiet 
home, deeply feels this tendency to annex and ex- 
pand, and a rivalry prevails between neighbors to 
surpass each other, not in better cultivation, more 
thorough tillage, but in the number of acres they 
ean call their own. “To spread the farthest,” 
is the motto. Uncle Sam annexes Texas, and 
little Sam annexes his neighbor’s farm; Uncle 
Sam covets all creation, and his son all the land 
that joins him. 

Not content to improve his farm with his sur- 
plus money, the farmer uses it in purchasing ad- 
joining farms, enlarging his already too large do- 
main. Such as cultivate this disposition are never 
satisfied, for it is the worst kind of covetousness. 
They never know the meaning of enough. A| 
gentleman on whom the weight of sixty years 
rested heavily, bowed down by rheumatism, a per- 
fect wreck of a man, from excessive labor, by 
which he had advanced himself from poverty to 
the possession of 400 acres of land,—in conversa- 
tion remarked to me, that he had “about enough.” 
“What would you call enough?’ asked Il. “If I 
had 150 acres lying next me, which would bring 
me square with the south road, and down to the 
river, I would be satisfied.” There is the spirit 
of the majority of farmers: out square with sec- 
tional roads, and geographical boundaries! | 

This great truth should be forced on the mind 
of every farmer: A little land well tilled, will 
return more profit than a wide domain hurriedly 
cultivated, and “run over.” I here recall the old 
story to the point, of the farmer who owned 1000 
acres, and scarcely sustained himself from it. He 
gave 500 acres to two of his daughters, and ex-| 
pended the same amount of labor on the remain- | 
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Ilis principle is, to make the most out of the cur- 
rent year; and he claims that he makes more to 
stack his hay, than to incur the expense of build- 
ings, interest on the inyestment, necessary re- 
pairs, ete. I will not now speak of the cruelty of 
leaving the lowing herd in the open field, exposed 
to the inclement, stormy winter, trembling around 
the stack as the snow and sleet freezes to their 
bodies, nor of its wastefulness ; the man who will 
do this is brutish,—pardon me, ye dumb creatures 
of the earth, for comparing him with you! Here 
buildings could not be afforded, for the money 
they would cost would buy another farm. 
| A neighbor was never content with his 100 
jacres, so he toiled early and late, rain or shine, 
until by dint of persevering industry—and some 
usury—he accumulated enough to buy a farm 
which just then was offered. This new acquisi- 
tion was two miles distant, but it must be culti- 
vated, and from the novelty of the place it re- 
ceived the greater share of his attention. After 
‘that the home farm suffered. He never was at 
| home—always at “’tother place.” Fences fell 
idown, the barn door got off its hinges, and boards 
here and there fell off from the sides of the barn, 
and were not replaced, the straw and litter re- 
mained in the yard, and the poor cattle waded 
knee deep through it year after year, until he be- 
thought him of ditching—ditching his barn yard! 
He was not to blame, for he could not cultivate 
two farms, and those two miles apart. He was 
however partially compensated by the gratifica- 
tion of his pride. When asked how many acres 
he owned, he need no longer say “ one hundred,” 
but “two hundred acres.” 

If he had taken the money he paid for the 


‘second farm and expended it on the first, in re- 


pairs, surface and under-draining, the old farm 
would, with the same labor, have produced more 
than both together, with the superficial, half cul- 
ture he necessarily adopted, to “spread himself” 
over sO many acres. 


| A small farm in a high state of cultivation, is a 
beautiful sight; a large one, half cultivated, a 


wretched one. The farmer whose lands have un- 


ing 500 that he formerly did on the 1000; the der channels to conduct off the surplus water in a 


former years. He then gave 
daughter her portion of 250 acres, and expended 
the same amount of labor on the remaining 250, 
as previously on the 1000, cutting down the bri- 
ars, narrowing the hedges, improving the waste 
places, and the result was, he became a thriving 


farmer, with abundance of available capital — a) 


wealthy man. 

This story is introduced for the benefit of those 
who, having more land than they can properly 
cultivate, desire all the acres which joins them 
east and west, north and south, to square their 
farms with roads and rivers. Farmers who make 
the chief end of farming the enlargement of their 
farms, are too numerous. I know of one of these 
who, on a 500 acre farm, has not a single out- 
building or protection whatever for his stock.— 


his remaining | 


, .| wet season, and produce a mellow soil in a seas 
result was, his returns much exceeded those of| I t il in a season 


of drouth, though he has but 100 acres, is almost 
exempt from the effects of the seasons, and certain 
of a good return, if all others fail; on the other 
jhand, he who plows shallow that he may plow 
much, has his crops spoiled by the rains and 
parched by the drouth, and is at the mercy of the 
season. Hupson Turtte. 

| Walnut Grove Farm, Nov., 1857. 


7-sceor 


| A Sryve-ish Norr.—A Western New York 
farmer writes as follows to a distinguished scien- 
tific agriculturist, to whom he felt under obliga 
tion for introducing a variety of swine: 

| “Respected sir: I went yesterday to the fair at 
M- ; I found several pigs of your species 
there was a great variety of beasts, and I was as 

| tonished at not seeing you there !” 
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Southern Sugar Cane Raising. | Enoch’s Grain Drill, Kindleberger’s Cider Mill 


ae ; — and Press, (hand and horse power,) Jonval Tur- 
Ihe cane is cut close to the ground, the leaves bine Water Wheel, Ash’s Rock Drill. Leffel’s 
being trimmed off as it stands, and the top cut off Lever Jack, Bramble’s Rockaway Bed. Dodge & 
from one to two feet, if it is immature, and left Camp’s Spring Bed, Sergeant’s Washing ys 
upon the ground ; no use whatever being made |} ine, Yarnell’s Washing Tub, Wilson’s Washing 
of the leaves or tops; but the whole of the butt Tub. and Pitt’s Thresher and Separator.— Spring- 
is rolled, and, generally speaking, the end next) gjq Nonpareil. 

the ground is in proportion to every foot of stalk | 
the richest. The tops or leaves are rarely, if| 
ever, fed to cattle systematically, because they are | 
considered poor feed—not halt as good as corn | 
leaves, nor as good as the crap grass hay, any}. . ; ? ; : ; 
quantity of which can be cut eit any uncultivat- NW. i hae Re the following directions for —— 
ed field. |ing poultry for market. For persons who only desire 





Preparing Poultry for Market. 


Messrs. Drew, French & Co., Produce Dealers of 


All good planters select good whole cane for to dress poultry handsomely for home use, the first 
seed, just as good farmers select good seed corn. | five rules will still be useful : 
The seed canes are laid down in masses called) Fst, Give no food for twenty-four hours pre- 
mattrasses, with tops and leaves all on, and par-| vious to killing. Food in the crop ss liable to 
tially covered with earth to hold them snug to-| .our, and always injures the sale. Purchasers 
gether and prevent frost from destroying the vi-| ohject to paying for undigested food. 
tality. So also must too warm a condition be| “Second. “Sticking” in the neck with a pen- 
avoided, or the mass would heat, and thus induce |, nife is the best mode of killing. If the head is 
germination, and spoil the canes for seed. leut off, the skin recedes, and the neck-bone looks 

In the spring, the canes are laid in furrows and repulsive. 
covered, and sprout from every joint. The first Third. Most of the poultry coming to this mar- 
year the crop is called seed cane. Not because jet js badly “scalded” or «'wet-picked.” “ Dry- 
it is used for seed, but because grown from seed. picked ” is preferred, and sells a little higher, oth- 
The second year it is called a rattoon crop, and| ey things being equal. Great care should be 
is considered the best of the three years cut from | taken in picking to remove all the pin-feathers, 
one planting. The third cutting is called second | and to avoid tearing the skin, particularly upon 
year rattoons, and I have known it left another} jhe Jees, where it is most likely to be broken. If 
year, but three cuttings from one planting is con- properly scalded. it looks best. 


sidered all that it will grow profitably. | Fourth. The intestines should be drawn. Af- 


Good cane contains ninety per cent. of Juice. ter picking, the head may be taken off and the 
Sixty-five per cent. is considered a good yield,| kin drawn over the neck-bone and tied. This is 
when passed through the three roller mills, made | pest. though much comes with heads on. 


of iron, and driven by a powerful engine. Ordi- Fifth. Next in order it should be “ plumped FF 


nary horse mills do not extract over forty or fifty | py being dipped about two seconds into water, 
per cent. of juice, and that is about as much as) yearly or quite boiling hot, and then at once into 
will be obtained from Chinese cane. cold water about the same length of time. Some 
The crushed cane, “baggasse,” is only valua-) think the hot plunge sufficient without the cold.— 
ble, when dried, for fuel— Homestead. It should be entirely cold, but not frozen, before 
—- Jo ‘being packed. If it reaches market sound, with- 
IMpLEMENT Makers OF Dayton.—The e€s-| 4 f-eezing, it will sell all the better. 

tablishment of Mr. Dutton has made 826 Atkin’s| gy 4h. For packing, if practicable, use clean 
Self-Raking Reapers, worth $167,000, and 400) jand-threshed rye straw. If this cannot be had, 
Wheat Drills, worth 326,000, during the last) wheat or oat straw will answer, if clean and free 
year. Kuhns & Co. have made 1,300 Drills,| from dust. Place a layer of straw at the bottom 
worth $384,000, P Pritz & Co. have made 860 o¢ the box, then alternate layers of poultry and 
Drills, worth 356,000 ; 40 Horse Powers, worth | 1raw—taking care to stow snugly, backs upward, 
$6,000, and 230 Horse Rakes, worth $5,000.) Ging vacancies with straw, and filling the pack- 
Gebhart & Marshall have made 400 Drills, worth |. 6 <6 that the cover will draw down snugly upon 
$26,000, Thus the number of Drills made in’ {he contents. Boxes holding not over 300 Ibs. 

Dayton, during the last year, has been 2,964,| 0.6 the best packages. 
with a value of $192,000. The whole manufac-| — gorenth. Number the packages; mark the con- 
ture of Agricultural Implements in this county,’ tents of each on the cover: place the invoice of 
during the year, has amounted to $389,000 in the Jot in one package, marked “ bill,” sending 


value.— Dayton Journal. duplicate by mail; direct plainly to the con- 


SpriINGFIELD Macnines.—Among the useful signee, placing the name of the consignee in one 
and labor-saving machines manufactured in our corner. 
city, are found the following: Bramble’s Auto- Pe age a eee 
matic Grain Seale, New York Reaper, Ketchum’s| What is stronger in death than in life? An 
Mower, Ohio Harvester, Whitely’s Mower and old yellow-legged hen. If you don’t believe it, 
Reaper, Thomas, Mast & Co’s Grain Drill, try to dissect one after roasting. 
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wn 
the most they can by the migratory policy, which was 
the best in its time, and now a permanent location 
seems to be a necessity, for making advances in 
\the comfortable and useful features of a Fair, as 
| well as in matters of agricultural progress of more 
| permanent value. 

| Sadi ene ila 


Imported Horses for the Darby Plains. 


| 


Some months ago (see O. Cult., Aug. 1, p. 230,) 
|we made mention of the doings of a company of 
stock men on the Darby Plains, who would send 
abroad for some choice horse stock for that region, al- 
ready so famous for its imported cattle, horses, sheep, 
jetc. Soon after that notice, we met the agents, 
Messrs. Jas. Fullington and Henry Guy, on their 
— way to Europe. A few days ago we encountered the 


The Annual Meeting of Delegates from the Coun- | broad, good-natured phiz of Mr. Fullington, who gave 


ty Agricultural Societies will be held in this city on | ys the particulars of the purchase, to wit : 
Wednesday, Dec. 9th proximo. 


The regular busi-! One thorough-bred horse, “ Mickey Free,” winner 
ness will be the receiving of Reports from County | of seven Queen’s plate, and £2000 New Market 
Societies, and from the officers of the State Board of | 'stakes, in one year. 
Agriculture, the election of five members to the State | Free. 











Annual a Dec. 9, 1857. 





A veteran turfer is Mickey 
One thorough-bred mare, from Sir Tatton 
Board, and the discussion of such matters of policy | Sykes,a real old English Sporting Gentleman. One 


and practice as may be thought best for the general lcolt from the same gentleman, which they name 
prosperity of the cause. \“Young Sir Tatton.” He was sired by Dan. O’- 

The five outgoing members are Messrs. Musgrave | Roarke, winner of the Derby, and had been himself 
of Crawford, Stedman of Cuyahoga, Green of Ham-| entered for the Derby, the Oaks and St. Leger, for 
ilton, Barker of Washington, and Buttles of Frank-| 1858, and to get him, Messrs. Fullington and Guy 


lin. Those holding over are Messrs. Waddle of paid the forfeit of withdrawal. One English Draft 
Clark, Millikin of Butler, Smith of Logan, Krum of| Stallion, one Clydesdale Stallion, two Cleveland 
Ashtabula, and Webb of Stark. 

Of the subjects likely to come up for discussion, | 
that of a permanent location of the State Fair, prom- 
ises to be one of the most important. We hinted at | 
this in the close of our notes on the last State Fair. | 


Bays, three Norman Stallions bought in France, and 
also one Norman Mare. 

This stock was shipped in the ship Baltic at Liver- 
pool, on the 2d of Oct., and landed in N. Y. on the 


| 8th of Nov., from thence it was forwarded to its des- 
As at present informed, we are for a permanent loca- | tination in Ohio, where we hope to be threading our 


tion, and believe that a large number of those who | fingers through their manes, and introducing their 
give interest to our annual exhibitions as exhibitors, | | Royal fronts to Native American eyes. Who will 
are strongly in favor of the measure. In deciding | say that Ohio is not getting to be the centre of the 
upon a location accessible from all parts of the State, world for horses as well as cattle? Union and Cham- 
and equally so from the extremes, as well as its ca-| paign, Fairfield, Jefferson, Butler, Greene, Franklin, 
pacity for furnishing quarters for such a host of vis-| Warren, and a dozen other counties, can make great 
itors as these occasions bring together, we suppose | shows of high blood. 

it hardly admits of an argument but that Columbus 
must be the place. In the event of such a location New York State Farr.—In speaking of the N. 
here, the citizens of Columbus will feel it a privilege | N- State Fair, we said it was only a respectable 
to purchase and make a free tender to the State show. This opinion — based upon reports from 
Board, of ample grounds suitable for the annual ex- | ¥'S!tors we saw returning from this region. Further 
hibitions. There are such grounds on four sides of | POrts lead us to believe that we underestimated the 
our city—the farthest within two miles of the Capi- exhibition, which is set down by its friends as among 
tol, and all approachable by first class roads. the most successful the State Society ever held. 

From our position, we look upon this question only | The receipts were some $16,000. 
as a matter of general welfare, not of personal or lo- | 





Guass Fruit Jars are the nicest and safest of all 
cal preference. Personally we would prefer to go|the kinds we have tried for sealing up fresh fruits, 
fifty miles from home, to a State Fair, and be free | but they must be kept dark. The passage of light 
from the responsibility and bustle which we should | aronge the glass begets a fermentation inside the 
feel bound to share, if it was held at our own doors. \jars, and liberates the gas, and the fruit will be 


We feel that the State Fairs have now accomplished |spoiled. Either set the jars in a dark place, or wrap 
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them in several thicknesses of coarse paper, to keep| 
out the light. 





Porsoy Sucar Cane Seep.—We see in a great} 
many of our political exchanges, an article copied 
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riculturally, the past year. Nearly 40,000 acres 
of land have been pre-empted in this county alone, 
—an actual settler on each 160 acres. We have 


organized a County Society, and will hold our 
first Fair next season. About twenty acres of 








from the Mobile Mercury, which says that the seed | sugar cane has been raised in this county, and all 
of the Chinese Sugar Cane is a deadly poison to farm | done well. One gentleman has made three bar- 
stock. Strange that this is the only man who has) rels of molasses. 

the news, when thousands have been feeding the} Norg.—The writer of the above, is editor of 
tops of their cane to stock all over the country. We | the Nebraska Advertiser at Brownsville. He 
had a patch in our garden, and when it was ripe, we) Was a patron of the Ohio Cultivator some years 
fed it out daily to our pet carriage horse, which ate it) go in Montgomery Co., Ohio.—Eb. 

up, stalks, leaves and seed, every atom, and liked it| 
better than oats. “ Billy” did not act as if it was 
pizen. 


_— — te eo - _ 


Lots of Big Apples Received. 
Jas. A. Netson, of Mercer Co., Pa. sends 
ConpiTIon AND Prices or Fat Meats.—The abun-| twenty or more varieties, about half of them seed- 
dance and cheapness of grains and pasture, this fall, | lings, that have originated in that region. He 
give good promise that the bullocks and hogs intend- | S4Y8 “T ‘find some kind of seedling fruits far more 
' ae? A | profitable as good bearers, than many of the old 
ed for market will be in high order. Thus far the} : Weg it : i, 
: ._ |approved kinds, and I am intending to change 
range of prices for beeves has not been discouraging, | ome of my trees by grafting them with these 
in proportion to other things. A good many mean} eedjings.” Several of those sent us would cer- 
cattle were taken East and sold for all they were) tainly pass as “very good” if not “first rate,” and, 
worth, though lower than their owners wanted.—|if reliable good bearers are certainly worth pro- 
Good beeves sell at prices that will pay, and there is| pagating. The Purple Chili potatoes look very 
no excuse now for sending forward any but good much like what are called Black Meshannocks in 
beeves. The advance in railroad freight on cattle, | this Ges teeny oe by os Sem Zanesville 
has caused the drovers to look for a combination | *bout = and said to have been im- 
ported from England as “ Royal Blues.” 
J. W. Dover, of Nashville, Tenn., sends us a 
|few specimens of apples from his Cumberland 
Fat hogs have come down. 7 cents was too high,| Mountain farm, of which some notices were given 
when the world was as full of corn as it is now, even| in the Cultivator last year. 


among themselves, to counteract the effect of high | 
rates of fare. 


Those specimens are 
if money matters had not been upset. 5 cents will very large and beautiful, some of them varieties 
pay the farmer who raises his own, but those who | known to us, others not recognized. The flavor 
have bought stock hugs at high figures, must suffer a| Was injured, as usual, by the box: and friend D. 
shave. Every farmer may not be able immediately | ¥"ites that their appearance is not as fine this 
to realize 5 cents for his pork, but that will be about! year as usual. If that is so, we can only say that 

; ithe Cumberland mountain land can’t be beat for 
the figure ultimately. | growing big apples. 

Sucu Wickep Peories.—One of the editors of the} T. Brooks, of Columbia, Hamilton Co., Ohio, 
American Agriculturist is feeling bad again about the | sends us fine specimens of a dozen or more varie- 
way the Fairs are managed in the horse department, | ties of apples exhibited by him at the Ohio State 
and threatens to “discourage all future attendance | Fair, and which he says the € ommittee refused to 
upon any such gatherings.” Please, Bro. A., we | notice, and most of them were kinds not known 

" co tae to the Committee. We do not know who com- 
hope you won’t do » It would be lonesome at a posed the Committee this year, but if they could 
Fair if every body staid away. not name a majority of these apples, they were 

“RuraL Arrairs” is the title of a handsome | certainly unfit for their positions; and if they found 
book, being the first three Nos. of Thomas’ Annual | better varieties than seven or eight of these, we 
Register, bound in one vol. Price, prepaid by mail, | ould con re ae ‘Jane ag © Ay cn ng 
e , | Newtown Pippin, Rawle’s Janette, Wine Sap - 
Gi. Address Lathes phen fen, Sea eS low, Ortley, a Danverse Winter Rice a 

Note.—Thus much for Mr. B. 








An Ohio Man in Nebraska. And now 


— . | having a good start of fruits upon our table—as 
I have been promising to write a long letter for | well as in sundry barrels and boxes elsewhere — 
the Cultivator about Nebraska, agriculturally, but | we do erect ourselves into a World’s Pomological 
really have been too busy all summer, moving | Society, and proceed to award Grand Prizes of 
along various matters of improvement, that I have | Honor, to all and sundry of these contributors, 
not found time. Next month I must again im-| and to all others who have been, or may hereafter 
prison myself for “40 days and nights” as aj be, contributors to our exhibition. 
member of the Nebraska Senate. Right glad|are a judge, every body shall have first premi- 
will I be when my “time is out.” jums. The show will remain open till further no- 
We have been doing bravely in this county, ag-' tice —Ep. 


Wherever we 
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|be ashamed of, and are sorely tempted to cut at 
jonce. I mean some good old fruit trees, still 
| very sound and healthy, but utterly refusing, for 
| years past, to bear any good fruit. Possibly they 
fare Virgalieu or Buiter Pears , Pippin or Pear- 
‘main Apples, whose good name is a thing handed 
|down to you by your ancestors ; and you are 
| therefore not a little sorry to eut them. Don’t do 
i 0 R 7 j 6 i) L T v R A a lit. Let us have a little talk over these trees. 
, ; meet Did they ever bear good fruit in this soil ? 
dik i“ Bless you, yes!—such fair golden skins, and 
jluscious, melting flesh, as I seldom see now-a- 





PALL 


Garden and Orchard Fall Wor a 





RY THE LATE A. J. DOWNING. days.” How long ago is it that they have stopped 

aaa bearing such fruit? “Say a dozen or fifteen 

When the month of November comes, it is| years.” What have you done for them? “Not 
worth while to look about a little, and see how | much—scraped the bs ark, washed it with soapsuds 


you stand in ha garden and orchard. You must}—spread a little compost over such as stand in 
be a miracle of e xpertness if you have not failed |the grass. ‘Those that stand in the garden, you 
in some crop or other, or if some tree or plant know, are in good rich soil; so, of course, they 
has not baftled your wits. Well, this being the | could not want for manure.” 
case, now is the time to look about, and resolve | This is what my friend says; but I don’t be- 
either that you will succeed better next year, or| lieve a word of it—I mean of the last part, that 
that you w ill abandon that crop altogether. | the y “don’t want for manure.” If I were a “Hoo- 
So, go into your kitchen garden. If your soil|sier,” or a “ Buckeye,” I should say they don’t 
is poor, or worn out and full. of insects, this is the | wan’t “ anything else.” Have they not the same 
very time of all others to doctor it; and here is | atmosphe re to breathe, the same ‘rain to drink, 
my prescription, which I have proved over and |the same climate to enjoy, as when they bore the 
over again: Clear off the plot of ground to be re-|fine crops of fruit which you lament? What has 
novated, and cover it with a good dressing of changed ? Nothing—absolutely nothing—but the 
fresh stable manure, with the litter in it. Begin | soil. 
‘at one side of the plot, and throw up the soil into| Need I go any further to establish this? I 
ridges, digging it about eighteen inches deep, and | hope not. ‘But the soil is pitiably run owf—run 
mixing the manure through the soil as you dig. | out, past the power alone of stable manure to 
Here let it lie all winter. The atmosphere and | bring it up again. It is run out, as the chemists 
the frost will have a grand chance to do their!say, in «lime and the phosphates.” But it can 
best in bettering the quality of the soil itself; and |be renovated, just as surely as there is manure, 
the essence of the manure will not only be all) and lime, and the phosphates to be had; and you 
taken up by the soil, but its coarseness will be| may set about it now, if you please, for this is the 
broken down by the spring, so that your plot will | best time in the world to begin. 
be in the best possible order for vegetables, when} Now, to do this well and thoroughly, will cost 
the swallow comes. |from two to three dollars a tree, labor and all in- 
If you are troubled with grubs and insects in|cluded. An old officer of this sort, that has been 
the ground, (and you must be something more |off duty and on half pay for ten or fifteen years, 
than a “big bug” yourself, if you are not,) then | can’t be brought into active service again eithout 
you must also treat it with a dose of salt. Se: at- | squaring up old accounts some »what ; ; and you 
ter any refuse or coarse che: ap salt over the earth,| must make up your mind to this, or else have no 
before you begin to ridge it up, at the rate of a/ further fruits from the old veterans. 
bushel to the eighth part of an acre—or eight| Supposing we commenced with a middle-aged 
bushels to the acre. Put on this season, it will} pear or apple tree, with a sound constitution, 
do no harm to anything vegetable, and will thor-| which has been sulking for some time past on 
oughly rid you of these enterprising little gentry,| half pay. Now, it is all very well to say that this 
that crawl out of the ground in May and June,|tree don’t want animal manure. Its roots have 
and quietly play Guy ‘Fawkes to the roots and|been in the same place for twenty-five or thirty 
stems of the tenderest things that the pot boils.| years, with only a little sprinkling of something 
Besides, leaving out of sight the virtue of salt as stimul: ating over the tops of the soil, which the 
a manure, it helps all dry soils amazingly, giving | grass, indeed, has pretty much taken to itself, or 
them greater attraction for moisture, and greater |a slight yearly dressing of compost (if it has stood 
power to hold it in dry weather; and that is nojin the garden) which the vegetables have de- 
mean thing for a crop that gets thirsty in mid-| voured. Look at its little short-jointed shoots and 


summer. unthrifty growth, and you will see that, first of 
In the review of your forces at this season, be-|all, it wants manure. 
fore they go into winter quarters, it is ten to one Very well. Now clear away everything in the 


but you will find, staring you in the face—possibly |shape of trees, shrubs, bushes, or vegetables of 
not ten paces from your door-steps—some excel-| any kind that stand within fifteen feet of the trunk 
lent old friends, whose acquaintance you begin to! of this tree. Next, bring a good two-horse wagon 
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load of fresh stable manure, and trench it under| 
as deeply as the roots will let you, and particu-| 
larly beyond where the roots extend. It 
foolish to put manure within five or six feet of 
the trunk of a tree, as it would be to pour drink 
over the back of a thirsty man. At the very out- 
side of the roots, trench the soil two feet deep, and 
mix the manure with it, leaving it rough and 
loose for the winter; for it is there—at this out- 
side limit—that the roots will get a good living 
again. 

Sut this is not the whole which is to be done. 
Remember that lime and the phosphates must be 
supplied, for it is above all these that old soils 
grow poor in. It would not do to put them in 
with the fresh manure, since they would not agree 
well together, but would go to decomposing one 
another, instead of making a succession of good 
dinners for the “ feeders”—that is to say, the lit- 
tle fibres of the roots. 

Sut next spring, as early as the soil is dry, you 
must apply to each large tree, manured in the 
fall, two bushels of ashes and a peck of plaster or 
gypsum, and, if it be a pear tree, a half bushel of 
bone dust. If it is an apple tree, you may sub- 
stitute a peck of air-slaked lime for the plaster. 
Spread this evenly over the soil that was dug and 
manured last autumn, and mix it through the 
whole with a stout three-pronged fork. This will 
bring the soil to a good condition again ; and the 
old tree will speedily commence making new 
roots, setting new fruit buds, and, the next sea- 
son, begin to bear fine fruit again. And this I do 
not give you from theory, but from actual trial, 
under the most unfavorable circumstances. 

I do not tell you to prune your tree, because | 
very much doubt the wisdom of it the first year. 
I would only see that the bark is clean and 
smooth; and give it a little more soft soap, if ne- 
cessary, in that quarter. After the tree has be- 
gun to exhibit signs of feeling the full pay \ you 
have given it—say twenty months hence—then 
you may, if nee dful, prune it moderately. When, 
indeed, the tree is partly decayed, or broken, or 
full of tangled and cross limbs, i would be a little 
severe with it at first, but not otherwise. 

This is the season when a shrewd old digger 
should go over his peach and plum trees, scrape 
away the earth about the bottom of the trunks, 
and look for that little raseal, the peach worm.— 
If he is there, expecting that “there is a good 
time coming,” now that he is in such comfortable 
winter quarters, you will know it by the gum, by 
which the tree always shows to its natural pro-|t 
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ish as to set “tender trees,” such as apricots, nec- 
tarines, and so forth, in warm, sunny places, on 
the south side of walls, fences, and gardens. Such 


| are, depend on it, the very spots to kill them—be- 


tween the extra heat of mid-summer, and the con- 
stant freezing and thawings of the trunks in win- 
ter. You had better choose a west, or, if not too 
far northward, even a due northern exposure. 
The latter is much the best in the Middle 
States. 
Never plant a tree with small roots and large 
top—whe n the roots have been made small by the 
spade in digging—without making the latter small 
also. There must be some ballast in the hold to 
carry so much sail on the mast, as an old salt 
would say; and you will gain in the health and 
size of the tree, three years hence, by shortening 
back the ends of the longest limbs till you have 
struck a fair balance between the part that col- 
lects food and the part that consumes it. 

RE AOE 

For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Fruit Culture in Hardin County. 


BY W. C. HAMPTON, MT. VICTORY. 


Having had several years experience in fruit 
culture, I will give my experience for the benefit 
of your readers in a similar locality. My or- 
chard contains 250 trees, mostly planted on a rich 
loam, with a clay subsoil strongly impregnated 
with lime. For convenience, I shall divide the, 
fruits in three classes. 

Crass First consists of such varieties as have 
proved first rate in quality, productive and profi- 
table. 

Apples — Am. Summer Pearmain, Belmont, 
Broadwell, Bullock’s Pippin or Am. Golden Rus- 
sett, Fall Wine, Fall Pippin, Fallenwalder, Gold- 
en Sweet, Early Harvest, Hubbardson’s Nonsuch, 
Jersey Sweeting, Michael Henr y Pippin, New- 
town Pip ypin, Ortle vy, Rambo, Red € anada, Wood’s 
Greening, Wine S: ap, Yellow Newtown Pi ippin, 
and Early Sweet, a new fruit ripening Ist of Au- 
gust, very productive and of the best qui lity. 

CLass Seconp.—Fruits that are 
rate and profitable: Autumn Strawberry, Yellow 
Bellflower, Canada Reinette, Lowell, Rhode Is- 
land Greening, Rome Beauty, Bailey Sweet, 
Ramsdell’s Sweet, Gray Vandevere, Mother, 
Peach Pond Sweet, two seedlings from the Jer- 
sey Sweet, and a seedling Russet of my raising. 

‘Crass Turrp.—Fruits that are third rate, or 
unproductive and unprofitable: Northern Spy, 

tardy bearer ; Pryor’s Red, do. do. too tender H 


near ly first 





tector the presence of its ene my. Wherever you 
see this gum, take your knife, open the bs ark, and 
take out the vile grub. If he stays there a few 


months longer, he will complete ‘ly circumnavigate | | due ‘tive, but 
the trunk; “and, after he has been round the work 1| Summer Sweet 


in this manner, there are no more peaches for 
you. It is a matter of 
and, if you grudge that pains, for rareripes, the 
grub will take five months at it, and get the better 
of you. 

if you are planting fruit trees, don’t be so fool- 


five minutes to a tree ;| Seedling, Dix, 


Roxbury Russet, bears a e rop once in five years; 
| Sweet souch, moderate bearer, not as valuable 
jas the Early Sweet; Kaighn’s Spitzenberg , pro- 
only “good;” Sweet Be liflowe or, 
, Monstrous Pi ippin. 

Ciass First.—Bartlett, Dearborn’s 
Glout Morceau, Madeleine, Ros- 
liezer, Winter Nelis, Passe Colmar, Howell. Shel- 
| don, (one year gre ifts of the last two are + bearing,) 
Hampton’s Cluster, Hampton’s Virgalieu, and a 
fine early pear, name unknown. 


PEARS, 
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Ciass Seconp.— Columbia, Onondaga, St.| 6. Observations on any other fruits, or the insects 


Ghislain, Vicar of Winkfield, Duchesse d’Angou-| and diseases affecting fruit trees, &c., &c., will be 

leme, Dunmore, Gansel’s Bergamot, Jargonelle, | thankfully received by the committee, and if deemed 

Lewis. ws aes : | useful to the public, will be published with the tran- 
. LASS saan a si ae |sactions of the Society. (A copy of the Report will 

akes first class P , efforts ake the} ‘ 

ms sw somite es ‘ ey the poe wath “line | be sent to each contributor.) 

ruit stay on my trees until ripe, were unavailing, | “hehe: p mae ' 

and I have grafted my trees with other sorts. I) Ss wpemnene of fruit, ete., can-be _ arded to 

have 150 varieties of | Apples and 100 of Pears the meeting from nearly all parts of the State by the 

but many of them have not fruited long enough | delegates who will be going to the annual meeting 

for me to form a correct judgment of their merits.| of the State Board of Agriculture, (on the 9th.) Or 

ee . | they may be sent by express to the care of M. B. 
Circular to Fruit Growers. | Batenam, Sec’y. 


sits | - 


Tue Committer of the Ohio Pomological Society | Preserving Young Trees during Winter. 
will hold their winter meeting at Columbus, on the | ie 


. e ° | 4 . . Cc J V —_— i 7) i 
8th to 11th of December next, to examine winter} Ep. O — — 3 I am intending to remove 
Sy es |to Iowa early in the Spring, and I am desirous of 
apples and pears, and to prepare for publication a re-| taking with me a quantity of young fruit and forest 
port of the transactions of the Society for the year. | trees. I can find in the woods any number of seed- 


, | ling maples, &c., one or two years old, and I would 
s requested that persons who have on hand val-| |!78 ‘ : 
it is eoquested that p ‘ like to take along several thousand of them ; but as 
I shall wish to start in March, it is probable the 
known, will send a few specimens of the same to} ground will be frozen at the time so that I cannot get 
this meeting, with such information as they may pos-| them up, and I wish to learn how I can best preserve 
sess in regard to them. Communications are also| them er if a eae up sgn i. coven a 
ae ‘ eRe we _.,)/ several thousand young grape vines, currant an 
solicited from fruit growers in relation to several | pooseberry bushes, etc., which I should also like to 
topics which have recently been under discussion by | take up this fall, if it could be done with safety, so 
the Society, and which are of much interest to the/|as to have them ready —- up early in the 
— : ‘ : : ite | Spring. espectfully, &c. 
growing public at the present time, to wit : eens SO » LC. 
fruit gre gp P Kingsville. C. TERRILL. 
é he effects of ti inter of 1855-6 ?| Rer.y.—There is no difficulty whatever in accom- 
y »cions from the effects of the winter o 55-67] ..,. : é . ; 
tenga cea ‘ plishing the object desired. Most nurserymen are in 


so, name if you can, the varieties of apples that 4 i : 
valent ar Dia | the habit of preserving thousands of small trees for 
have suffered most injury, and those which have gen-| —. oe > 
P | winter grafting, etc., every season. It may be done 
erally escaped. Also state, if you have observed, |. , i 
: |in several ways, care being taken to protect the roots 
| from drying and from excessive wet, as well as from 


yhich were most damaged by the winter. besiege 
which were ¥ 8 y 4 | hard freezing ; and at the same time it is necessary 
2. Has there been any considerable change of 


‘ 2 on Ces Ms eae eon | to avoid a warm and confined place, like a close damp 
ate years ore o the health and productiveness ; 
ube yours tm veges a4 | cellar, where the roots would be likely to mould. As 


good plan as any is to “ heel them in” thickly in dry 








uable winter fruits, especially varieties not generally 


1. Has there been much loss of apple trees in 


whether those trees bore a full crop of fruit in 1855 


of certain varieties of apple trees, and the keeping 
alities he fruit? If so, state the nature of the | a : a 
omnia : daa ; sandy earth, if any such is at hand, mixing the soil 
change, and the kind of diseases or cause of failure, | papiens) 
eee well amongst the roots, and heaping it over the tops, 
snow you. | ° ° 
“— 2 oe : , a f then covering the spot with forest leaves, straw or 
‘ > ular varieties of w es 0 : 
“i salt Sipe 4 ae corn stalks, to keep out the frost. Or where there is 
New York, such as Rhode Island Greening, Roxbury ' é 
i Bee , oie a cool, dry cellar, place them in a corner or a bin, 
Russet, Newtown Pippin, Baldwin, Esopus Spitzen- 


berg and Red Canada, succeed well with you? i¢| 2nd cover them entirely with nearly dry sand or 
e g é y , 3 


: : |sandy earth, mixing it well among the roots. B. 
so, what is the character of the soil and location, and| 





how many years have the trees been in bearing ! 


7 ena Propuce oF a Grape Vine.—Capt. Stanton 
4. Which do you consider the best six winter ap- 


, ; " | SHoLes is our city neighbor: a hale, tall old relict 
ples for your section, taking into account the hardi-| 5¢ the war of 1812, whom we often meet on our 


ness of trees, productiveness and certainty of CTP, | daily beat to the post office, in his ancient military 
and the keeping quality and general excellence of| cloak. He has, as he deserves, @ nice house, just 


the fruit for market or family use ? | around the corner of Third and Friend sts., and sends 

5. Ifyou possess any facts in regard to varieties | thie item to the Colombes Glnetie; 
of PEACHES that have withstood the severe winters | 
and borne good crops the past season, please to com-| 
municate the same. 


6. Any information respecting pears and pear cul- 


Mr. Epiror:—My vine harvest is in; it was 
short—a single vine. Last week I gathered in 
‘the grapes from this single vine. Monday the 
oth, after boxing up and making use of more than 
ture, particularly if founded on experience in Ohio or | one-third of the yield for winter use, I mashed 
the West, would also be very acceptable. ithe remainder of the grapes, and pressed out 














1857. 


Nthidisibnbma ace 
twenty-one gallons of juice. Had I pressed all| 
the grapes of this gathering, it would have yield- 
ed more than thirty gallons of wine. It is open 
for inspection, for quality and quantity, by any 
gentleman. This I think will match any vine in 
the United States. The two last winters it was| 
nearly half killed by frost. Yours, &e., | 

STanTON SHOLES. | 


—_—_ 


Miscellany, 











| 


| 


Suggestions for the Times. 

“ Corn twenty cents a bushel, and other farm 
products ruling low, with a downward tendency.” 
There is no disputing this fact. Rents are fall- 
ing, merchandise is falling, every thing falls in 
price to suit the hard times, and farm products, 
too, must fall, especially as the crops have been 
unusually abundant. The high prices of the past 
cannot be expected for a year or two, and farm- 
ers may as well look the fact in the face. Fast 
horses and other “fancies” must be dispensed 
with ; and the question we now ask, is, how will 
and how ought all this to affect the farmers’ wives 
and daughters ? 


We have no question but they are as ready to 
retrench as far as their husbands and brothers, if 
there is the same occasion; but where shall it be 
done? With some at the table, living simpler, 
(and of course healthier,) thus leaving more to 
be sent to the market or given to the poor; with 
others in dress or household furniture ; with all, | 
by stopping all leakages, allowing nothing to be | 
wasted,—saving the cold food to warm over, using 
the dry bread crumbs for puddings, stews, ete.,| 
burning all the candle ends, repairing the old) 
clothes,—in short, obey Christ’s command, “Gath-| 
er up the fragments, that nothing be lost,” and do| 
it from a Christ-like motive, that you may be able | 
to help the needy. Each can of course best tell 
for herself how much retrenchment is needed, and 
how it can best be made. 

It is equally important, too, to know where not} 
to retrench. Remember that all classes will be| 
affected by the hard times, and probably farmers | 
the least of all, and unless in debt, they can easily | 
with prudence realize enough to live with com-| 
fort. It becomes them, therefore, more than oth-| 
ers, to help the needy with a portion of that boun-| 
ty which God has given them. Let each look | 
about in her own neighborhood, and see who will 
suffer most this winter, and how they can best be | 
helped. If it is practicable, put out the sewing, | 
and perhaps the washing, too, if you can afford it, 
thus relieving yourselves of a heavy burden, and 
aiding those who are in greater need than your-| 
selves. 

It is worse than poor policy, it is injustice, to 
unnecessarily turn away work people at such a 
time as this, unless there is other employment} 
ready for them. Many farmers, in consequence | 
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NidhihetnaitD asin init mip 
of the high prices for the past two years, are be- 
forehanded, with no cause for apprehension in the 
future, and abundantly able to hire extra hands, 
both out-doors and in,—taking advantage of the 
low price of labor, to do up sundry jobs of chop- 
ping, clearing, fencing, ete. ; thus profiting by the 
operation themselves, giving the boys a better 
chance to attend school, and furnishing work to 
the needy, and within doors relieving the wearied 
mother, and sending the girls to school. 

Domestic help has long been sadly deficient in 
the country, and one result of the present distress 
among the poor in our cities, and those who are 


| thrown out of employment, is likely to be, to sup- 
| ply this void. 


Nothing short of such a crisis as 
the present, will drive girls from the cities. Now 
C. L. Brace of N. Y. City, whose name is widely 
known in connection with the Childrens’ Aid So- 
ciety, writes that hundreds of honest, industrious 
girls, failing to find work in that city, are anxious 
to go into the country and work, if the means can 
be forwarded. Some of our country friends can 
avail themselves of this opportunity to both do 
and get good, by writing to Mr. Brace. 
Retrenchment should be practised where it 
cannot injure others—in luxurious food, dress or 
ornament, in tobacco and similar indulgences. If 
the present panic will only teach us all the neces- 
sity of living simply, and within our income, it 
will be a great blessing. And let retrenchment 
be as much for the sake of helping the poor, as 
for ourselves. Let us feel that it is wrong to lay 
up money at such a time as this, when thousands 
are already suffering for lack of food, clothing and 


fire. de Ou The 





An old gentleman being asked what he wished 
for dinner, replied, “ An appetite, good company, 
something to eat, and a clean napkin.” 


omnennens —-=eo 
Home Again! 
All day long the rain has fallen, 
And to-night ’tis raining still ; 
It is dripping from the eave-trongha, 
And is standing on the sill. 
Tis a dismal, lonesome night, 
Rain above and under feet, 
Not a single ray of light 
Breaks the darkness in the street. 


I can hear its gentle patter 
’Gainst the blind and window-pane, 
Whispering to me quiet greetings 
In my own dear home again. 
*Round the blazing hearth we gather, 
And I fill my vacant place, 
Reading sweet and fervent welcomes 
On each calm, contented face. 


Be it mine to bless this household 
With a presence sweetly calm— 

Through all slight, discordant feeling, 
Wear this sacred magic charm 

Rain may fall, but gloom and darkness 
May it never, never come 

To obscure this blessed sunlight 


Shining o’er our home, sweet home ! 


CULTIVATOR Mary. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Magnify the Beautiful. 
BY MES. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 
There is 


cially in the 


a taste in all minds, and most espe- 
uncultivated, for the wicked, the 
Whether 
this springs from innate and undeveloped cruelty, 
or only from the love of excitement to dormant 


painful, the grotesque and the horrible. 


emotions, or merely, as some acute dissector of 
the human heart has suggested, because the con- 
trast heightens their own sense of goodness and 
freedo 


thought reason, this universal taste is 


a fact.— 
That it is not a noble one, and that its indulgence 
is productive of no good results, no elevation of 
the soul, or quickening of the moral principle, is 
equally true. 

The newspaper is the great teacher of the day; 
all classes go to school to it;—it is the steam 
which forces on the car of Progress; it is the 
great husbandman who scatters the seeds of intel- 
lectual fruit broadcast over the land. Newspaper 
literature is the literature of the times ; its pur- 
veyors ought to use judgment and principle in se- 
lecting the food for the hungry and eager people. 
But they are too apt to give what is most greedily 
relished, instead of what is most wholesome. Not 
long ago, a leading paper in the Union gave a 
series of facetious and mock-heroic police reports, 
thus pandering to the grosser tastes of its readers, 
and creating an interest in what ought to have 
been kept out of sight, and debasing the most 
generous of our emotions, by jest and jeer at 
crime, misfortunes and disgusting depravity. 

It is no wonder that we think this a very wicked 
world, if we take the papers for it. It is bad 
enough, at the best; and so there is no use in 
giving us its worst examples. A horrible mur- 
der, a startling defaleation, a disgraceful court 
trial, a shocking accident, is nuts for the news- 
paper reporter to crack. Local columns are filled 
up with items of all the disagreeable, disastrous, 
sad, painful, wicked and cruel things which can 
be hunted up and in any way seized upon. 


It would be a good thing if we could have a’ 


new order of reporters; a set of gentle, beauty- 
loving men, who should go about peeping into 
bright places, and giving us a delicious “ item ” 
upon every pleasing incident and good deed which 
could be any where detected or got hold of. It 
might excite their readers toa commendable spirit 
of emulation. In all the chaotic darkness of our 
“item” reading for the past two years, one shin- 
ing spot shows us still where one little pleasant 
record was made so long ago as that. 
porter,—honored be his name !—chanced to see a 


beautiful young girl tripping along the pavement, | 


when she dropped her purse, and passed along 
without observing it. A young man, not as fash- 
ionably dressed as she, picked it up, and hurrying 
after her, returned it. 


flowers which she held in her hand. A simple 
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n from suffering, or from any other un-| 


This re-| 


With a sweet impulse of 
gratitude, she gave him the exquisite boquet of 
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litem; but it left a pleasanter impression than 
}some robbery or murder would have done ;—one 
could muse upon it afterwards, and wonder what 
the mission of those fragrant flowers and that 
beautiful smile was to the spirit of that young 
man; whether he laid the boquet away among 
his treasures, when it was faded, whether he ever 
walked that pavement again on sunny afternoons, 
looking eagerly upon the young faces passing by, 
etc., ete.,—the young people can fill out the story 
to their fancy. 
ee ee 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Aunt Fanny on a Night Train, 


Wherein she meets with a veritable old Western 

Pioneer, and talks with him. 

I left home on the 21st of Oct., and seated my- 
self in the cars of the St. Louis and Terre Haute 
R. R., (by the way, one of the very smoothest 
and speediest in the West,) to attend the State 
Mass Temperance Meeting at Indianapolis. I 
had hoped fora whole seat, rest and quiet through 
the speeding night, that would separate me from 
the broad rolling Mississippi, with its upheaving 
waves of free soil, and the clear dancing waters 
of White River, but my hopes were vain. 

I was scarcely seated, ere a little, elderly gen- 
tleman, with a fine looking, florid face, dropped 
himself by my side, hung up his beaver, took out 
a gold embroidered night cap, poised it by its long 
glittering tassel for an instant in the air, and 
dropped it upon his conical head, with an easy 
composure that showed he was used to it. He 
/was soon fast asleep, and sat up straight and held 
his head erect, as if it had never nodded or bowed 
since it left the cradle. 

I pacified myself for my disappointment in not 
having a whole seat to lounge in, by watching the 
glorious sunset, and the splendid cornfields below 
it. Splendid! yes, they were; bearing three 
crops at once. First the corn, towering nine feet 
high, rustling its well ripened tops and leaves de- 
fiant in the frosty evening air, as much as to say, 
'Come and be welcome,—we are beyond your 
power. Next, a splendid crop of pumpkins—the 
golden globes glowing up through a magnificent 
crop of Darning Needles and Beggar Burrs, 
which supported kindly in their accommodating 
arms a luxuriant growth of wild Morning Glories, 
whose white blooms a cloudy day had kept bright, 
to add to my pleasure. A right smart soil that, 
as a Westerner would say. 

After a two hours’ nap, the little old gentleman 
opened his eyes— 

“ Where are we?” 

“ At Litchfield, sir.” 

“ Litchfield ? Litchfield ?—don’t know any such 
place.” 

“ You have not traveled this way recently, per- 
haps ?” 

“ No, madam, never—first time—been all over 
here forty years ago—don’t know much about it 
now—four years since I have been out West.” 
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“ Litchfield, (I said, timidly,) is two years old, 
and numbers its inhabitants by the thousand.” 
“Oh! that’s nothing — just been to St. Paul, 
over to Kansas, Nebraska, all over— wonderful 
country !—splendid ! 
gant—inflated. 
smash ! 
happen.” 
I ventured timidly again a remark about “Pro- 


” 
oress. 
- 


Folks all crazy—extrava- 
Got to come down—going all to 
All right—need it—best thing that could 


“ Progress !” said he, turning his keen little 
eyes, that read his fine print Railroad Guide with- 
out spectacles, “I know all about that—lI travel- 
ed all over this great West, forty-five years ago— 
know it like a book—was an old fur trader when 
St. Louis was like this place, in its short frocks. 
Wonderful change, madam ; wonderful !” 

I looked at him; he seemed to be not over 
fifty, at a first glance, but, scanning his features, 
I could read the lines of greater age. He talked 
on,—told me that in 1809 he went with a com- 
pany to Oregon, by ship, to trade with the na- 
tives; that they took with them seeds and vege- 
tables, to start there the agriculture of civilization. 
Their potatoes all decayed but a few that they 
rolled in papers and tied over head in the vessel ;| 
from these he cut with his own hand 26 eyes, and | 
planted them in the virgin soil of Oregon; these 
produced some over a hundred, and the second | 
year’s crop brought its bushels. “ With my own) 
hands I planted the first potatoes in Oregon,” he | 
exclaimed, with enthusiasm, “and now the whole 
country is supplied in abundance, and such pota-| 
toes as this country never dreamed of.” 

He talked on,—told me how they had at that | 
early day taken out some hogs, (in 1809 or 1811, | 
I don’t quite remember which,) planted many | 
seeds, and were making a comfortable and pros- 
perous home, when the war broke out, and they 
were obliged to fly to the States, leaving all their | 
stock behind them, and now the wild hogs from | 
their stock are found in abundance in the woods. 

I regret I did not put down with my pencil the | 
names of his party, the river at whose mouth| 
they entered, ete. I forgot my sleepiness, and| 
listened with intense interest to the old man’s ac- 
count of “days lang syne.” His sprightliness, | 
correct memory—for he told of acting in many 
scenes of which we have read scraps of history— 
his education and talents, attracted, interested and 
improved me. 

I asked his name. He said it was FANCHER ; 
his parents were French, but he was born in this | 
country, and his age was sixty-nine, yet he step-| 
ped like a boy, told his story as a man in the 
prime of life, rode in the car with no sign of fa- 
tigue,— evidently a man of wealth, and active 
business habits. 

I asked the secret of his youthful appearance, 
health and activity. His answer was graphic, 
and like himself— 

“Good habits, a strong heart and an active 
life.” 

I have seldom met one from whom, in so short 
atime, I have gained so much, and rejoiced in 
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the disappointment of not dozing away that pre- 
cious night in the Railroad ear. F. D. Gace. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov., 13857. 

énees 

ServinG Gop anp Mammon.—A New York 
preacher pays the following flattering compliment 
to his flock : 

Half the men in my church are making money 
to retire on. New York is full of them. Retire 
on. They are like the worm that nibbles, nib- 
bles, nibbles, all over the mulberry tree, with the 
hope that he shall be able finally to retire and be 
a cocoon; and so we have cocoon merchants, co- 
coon lawyers, cocoon doctors. Every man will 
try to get along without work, if he can make 
some one else perform it. He will go round, or 
go under, or leap over—any way to avoid work. 
Laziness is total depravity. “ Every man for 
himself” is the Devil’s Bible. 

adios 

What is more beautiful and poetical than the 

child’s idea of ice—* Water gone to sleep.” 
—-- «ee + 


I the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Old Pasture Field. 
Dear sister, I’m thinking, to-night, of the place 
Where, sporting in childhood’s br Ly 
With hearts on which sorrow ha t a trace, 


We carolled the glad hours away. 


I think of the spring, and the stream!et which ran 

In its gay laughing beauty along 
Of the flowers that bent o’er it, their beauty to scan, 
Or list to its murmuring song. 


The banks where the hazel and June-berry grew, 
The log which we used as a bridge 

For crossing the stream, that smiled from below, 

Or struggled in impotent rage. 


I think of the aspen, so rea‘ly to tell 
When the soft summer zephyr flew by, 
The oak in the corner, whose : 


rn-cups fell 
From boughs that seemed up in the sky. 


I think of the vine, whose tendrils alone 
Supported {ts clustering weight— 
The heavy old rock, whose particles shone 


Like jewels reflecting the light 


I think how we hastened with eager delight 
To greet the old pasture field slide, 

When Winter came down with his garmeats of white, 
The bosom of nature to hide. 


Sut years, as I think, keep coming between, 
With lessons of wisdom and truth, 

As things that recede, in the distance are seen, 

So now are the days of our youth, 


The River of Time, as onward it rolls, 
Forbids us our steps to retrace, 

While change after change sweeps over our souls, 
As if all the past to efface. 


But change, tho’ it often comes christened in tears, 
Is proving itself but a friend ; 

Each tint in life’s picture the plainer appears, 
The nearer we come to life’s end, 

We know that the beautiful blossoms of Spring 

Must fade, ere the fruit we can ste 

And life’s many changes were given to | ring 
Earth’s weary ones home to their rest. 


Lois 
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